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REVIEW OF THE LABOR YEAR 
JAMES A. CRAIN 
While this reviewer has been out of the United States since March, it* has been 
sible to keep in touch with events at home through such journals as the Paris edi- 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, the International Editions of Time, News- 


2k, and other publications. 


Unquestionably, the major development of the year in the field of labor relations 
the refusal of the Democratic Congress to redeem President Truman’s campaign 
lige to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act and to replace it with legislation more acceptable 
rganized labor, preferably the old Wagner Act, which is regarded by labor as the 


rter of its rights. 
‘his promise, together with his sponsor- 
» of civil rights and aid to Western 
ners, was largely responsible for Mr. 
‘man’s surprising re-election last fall. 
coalition of a group of Southern 
nocrats with conservative Republicans 
lefeat repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
2als how deep is the cleavage within 
ranks of the Democratic Party. South- 
Democrats who followed Thurmond, 
many who remained within the fold 
she traditional Democratic party, feel 
+ they owe their election not to the 
‘sident or to the national committee, 
solely to their own political efforts. 
«y do not feel bound therefore to sup- 
t the President’s program except 
“re it happens to fit in with their own 
sonal or political interests. 
“he result is, as the first session of the 
t+ Congress has alredy adequately de- 
astrated, that Mr. Truman is a 
ssident without a dependable support- 
majority in Congress. In fact, he is 
little better off now, so far as his 
Slative program is concerned, than he 
4 during the last session of the 80th 
agress, when the Republicans were in 
majority. In some respects he is actu- 
~ worse off, since he could then blame 
Republican majority for the failure of 
program, whereas he now suffers de- 
it at the hands of his own party. The 
«tion of both the CIO and the AFL to 
only sort of labor legislation which 
agress seems willing to enact makes it 
aost certain that it will meet a Presi- 
atial veto if and when it reaches his 
‘k. 
yabor’s attitude seems to be that no leg- 
tion at all is preferable to the sort pro- 
ed by Congress. This would leave the 
ft-Hartley Act in force and would en- 
e labor again to go to the country in the 
90 elections on the repeal issue. In that 
at, which at this writing seems inevit- 
.e, those members of Congress who have 
cked the President’s program will be 
_ chief targets of the political action 
nmittees of both the CIO and AFL. In 
- vanguard of those whose official scalps 
1 be sought is Senator Robert A. Taft, 
Ohio and a large group of Southern 
nators and Representatives who will be 
(Continued on Page 4, Column 1) 


LABOR 
SUNDAY MESSAGE 


(The following excerpts are taken 
from the Message of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, through its Depart- 
ment on Church and Economie Life, for 
use in the churches on September 4.) 

American workers in factory, store, 
field and office, with their families, 
compose most of the American nation 
and most of the Christian churches. 
Labor Day calls attention to their 
rights, responsibilities, and aspirations. 
We therefore call upon the churches to 
unite wholeheartedly in celebrating this 
Labor Sunday. 

The world is now in ferment. Move- 
ments that were begun to free the 
people have been used later to enslave 
them. Other movements have effected 
profound social and economic changes 
without sacrificing civil and political 
liberties. We should take care not to re- 
sist change merely because it is change, 
not to condemn that which exists mere- 
ly because it is not as new as something 
which is proposed. We dare not ignore 
the just aspirations of all people. 

The Church must never forsake vts 
basic interest in individuals. Neverthe- 
less the times demand that it give in- 
creasing attention to group action, 
group morality, and group responsi- 
bility in our economic life. 

In America the churches are rightly 
concerned with the motivation and the 
social consequences of the increased 
concentration of corporate power; they 
face also the great question of the end 
for which organized labor will use tts 
expanding power. 

We cannot escape from our imecreas- 
ing interdependence; rather we must 
accept its responsibilities and meet ats 
challenges ... In a changing world as 
Christians we not only welcome but 
seek actively to promote every advance 
in human relations toward social justice 
and human brotherhood under the 
Lordship of Christ and the love of God 
for all men. 

to 


JUSTICE ON TRIAL 
ROBERT A, FANGMEIER 


The protest of German religious leaders 
over alleged injustice in the military trials 
is being investigated by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the U.S. Senate. Ger- 
man leaders charged many months ago 
that American courts were forcing con- 
fessions from defendants by brutal and 
coercive methods. New trails were de- 
manded by prominent churchmen for hun- 
dreds of men, some now under the sent- 
ence of death. The churchmen declared 
that the trial procedure has little relation 
to ‘‘justice’’ and is used simply to impose 
vengeance by the conqueror on a vanquish- 
ed people. 

Dr. Otto Dibelius, Protestant Bishop of 
Berlin and president of the German Evan- 
gelical church council, said recently, ‘‘As 
Christians we refuse to recognize the 
Nuremberg verdicts as ‘justice’ but we 
have to accept them, as a defeated people, 
as acts of reprisal imposed by the victors.’’. 
The Roman Catholic Biship of Munich, 
Johann Neuhaeusler, and the Lutheran 
Bishop of Stuttgart, D. Theophil Wurm, 
likewise declared that American trials in 
Germany would determine the German 
concept of American democracy more than 
education and religious activities by which 
we seek to indoctrinate the Germans with 
our way of life. 

The «harges of the German leaders re- 
ceived confirmation recently by an Amer- 
ican trial Judge, Edward L. van Roden of 
Philadelphia, who had conducted investi- 
gations of these trials in Germany. Last 
December before a society of Federal Bar 
attorneys he denounced methods of obtain- 
ing confessions from Germans. 

Prior to this speech a report to the 
Army had been buried in the Pentagon 
building. After this speech the Federal 
Council of Churches, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, and the National Council 
for the Prevention of War actively press- 
ed the government for a full explanation. 
Subsequently the Senate Armed Services 
Committee commenced hearings to ascer- 
tain the facts, and Army Secretary Royal 
stopped the hangings of 29 convicted Ger- 
mans until the investigation had been com- 
pleted. The Senate hearings revealed suf- 
ficient evidence of irregularities for Sen- 
ator Raymond Baldwin, the subcommittee 
chairman to decide to study the matter 
further in Germany. 

Among those alleging that brutality was 
the rule in obtaining confessions was 
Mr. James J. Bailey of Pittsburgh, an 
American court reporter. He told the Sen- 
ate committee ‘“‘I saw Lt. William Perl 
(an American investigator) slap ’em and 

(Continued on Page 3, Column 3) 
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PROGRAM FOR 1949-50 


Churches planning programs for 1949- 
50 should keep in mind four periods which 
provide suitable occasions for special em- 
phasis on social concerns. 

World Community. Between October 2 
and November 4, four traditional obser- 
vances make the period an excellent oc- 
easion for programs on Christian world 
order. October 2, World Communion Sun- 
day, celebrates the ecumenical fellowship 
of Christians across barriers of nation, 
race, or color. October 23, World Order 
Sunday, will be observed in many lands in 
commemoration of the birth of the United 
Nations. October 24, United Nations Day, 
will be used by people of the United 
Nations to celebrate the fourth anniver- 
sary of the UN. A National Citizens Com- 
mittee, sponsored by the Department of 
State, will coordinate community pro- 
grams throughout America. On November 
4 the United Council of Church Women 
will observe World Community Day, with 
the theme, ‘‘ Peace Js Possible.’’ 

Church and Economic Infe. January 15 
to 21 repeats Church and Economic Life 
Week, under the leadership of the Feder- 
al Council’s Department of the Church 
and Eeonomiec Life. Many churches will 
be using the occasion this year to preview 
the issues that will come before the Second 
National Study Conference on the Church 
and Economic Life to be convened at De- 
troit February 16 to 19. 

Brotherhood and Race Relations. In 
February 1950 four annual occasions pro- 
vide time for emphasis on the concern of 
brotherhood. Race Relations Sunday, 
February 12, has been used for more than 
25 years to highlight the obligations of 
brotherhood across racial lines. More re- 
cently Brotherhood Week, February 19 to 
26, has been used for similar emphasis. At 
the same time the Week of Compassion 
will be used in Disciples churches to em- 
phasize world needs and our responsibili- 
ties for them. February 24, World Day of 
Prayer, will be observed under the leader- 
ship of the United Council of Church 
Women. 

Family Infe. May 7 to June 4 brings 
three annual observances which can be 
combined for emphasis on the needs of 
families and Christian resources for meet- 
ing these needs. May 7 to 14 is National 
Family Week and has been increasingly 
used to bring to Christians the claims of 
Christ upon the whole family and its in- 
terests. Mother’s Day, May 14, and Child- 
ren’s Day, June 4, may be planned to 
create a period of about a month for con- 
sideration of family concerns. 


SOCIAL ACTION NEWS-LETTER 
WASHINGTON ROUND-UP 


ROBERT A. FANGMEIER 
Accomplishments of the 81st Congress. 
The first session will recess shortly be- 
fore Labor Day with an unpretentious rec- 
ord of accomplishment. The confident and 
victorious Truman Democrats who flocked 
to Washington after the surprise victory 
at the polls soon lost control of the Con- 
gress to a coalition of Southern Democrats 
and Republicans. As a consequence of this 
development the Truman ‘‘Fair Deal’’ 
program has for the most part been stalled 
or defeated on the home front. Only in in- 
ternational relations has it been fairly suc- 
cessful, where it has secured two victories ; 
has five measures pending, likely to pass, 
and one bill pending likely to fail. 

In the field of major domestic legisla- 
tion the administration secured one vic- 
tory, suffered four refeats, with one pend- 


ing bill likely to pass and four probably 


to be defeated or pigeonholed. 
: 1 

Housing. The housing program was the 
one victory for the ‘‘Fair Deal’’ although 
even here modifications were made to 
court Republican votes. The bill, however, 
did provide for the controvercial slum 
clearance program. 


* 
Farm Program. The Brannan farm bill 
was beaten — the present program pro- 


viding 90 percent of parity for farmers 
will continue. 
. 

Taft-Hartley. This big Truman cam- 
paign issue in 1948 was completely domi- 
nated by Senator Taft. Some modifica- 
tions in the original law favoring labor 
were made but generally it was Taft all 
the way. In 1950 it will be a prominent 
campaign issue. 

hk 

Civil Rights. The Senate attempt early 
in the session to establish new rules to stop 
Southern filibusters was also a casualty of 
the Southern Democratic and Republican 
block. As a result of this failure no civil 
rights legislation will pass this session. 


Health. The administration’s ambitious 
program to provide compulsory medical 
insurance has been little more than a goal 
in this Congress. It will continue to be an 
objective of the administration and fur- 
ther pressure to secure its enactment will 
be applied in 1950. 

k 

Social Security. Legislation to broaden 
coverage of the system of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance has been considered 
in public hearings. It seems doubtful that 
the bill will be enacted before Labor Day 
but may be considered in the second ses- 
sion in 1950. 

a 

Oleomargarine Tax. The dairy lobby has 
put up a stiff fight, and legislation to abol- 
ish the tax on oleo is not likely to pass at 
this session. 


YA 
Statehood for Hawi and Alaska. There 
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is little chance that Congress will get to 
serious consideration of measures to grant 
statehood to these territories. | 
k 
Allantic Pact. The Senate ratified the 12} 
nation military alliance by a vote of 82 1 
13. The Arms Bill providing for nearly 
$1.5 million to Pact countries plus Greece 
and Turkey, was originally scheduled to) 
follow the Pact in this session. An undis-} 
closed amount of surplus military equip-j 
ment estimated at between $5 and $6 bill-[ 
ion would also change hands. There will 
be a real fight on this measure. 
‘ k = 
Reciprocal Trade Act is high on th 
Senate agenda and probably will pass. 
would extend trade policies established 
1934 for three years. Republicans in the 
80th Congress extended the Act for only 
one year. The new bill would stablize US. 
policy over the longer period. Ratification 
of the International Trade Organization i 
still in the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and not likely to pass until 1950. 3 
i 
Point IV. The program to provide assis 
tance along scientific, technical, and t 
lines to under-developed countries will 
likely be seriously considered in the second 
session in 1950. The plan would provide 
#45 million to encourage economic devel 
opments abroad. ; 
es 
International Wheat Agreement bill 
passed the Senate and will help to stabilize 
wheat production and purchase. . 
h 
Oriental Exclusion Act. Congressman 
Walter Judd’s bill (H.R. 199) to admit 
orientals on a basis of equality has passed 
the House but is stalled in the Senate. The 
stubborn opposition of a small clique on 
the Senate Judiciary Committee led by 
Sen. Pat McCarran, Chairman, has pre 
vented this legislation from reaching the 
Senate floor where it is almost certain t0 
pass if it ean be brought out of the Com. 
mittee. Mr. Judd has asked church groups 
to help secure enactment of this measure 
Those who would do so should write, Sen. 
ator Pat McCarran, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. urging him to re 
port this bill to the Senate so that it may 
be considered by the entire body. 
el . 
CARE Bill. H.R. 5182, also by Con- 
gressman Judd, would provide $1,200,000 
for the CARE book program from the 
‘‘Frozen Fund’’ money earned by Con- 
scientious Objectors during the war. 
farm workers’ wages were placed in the 
Treasury where they remain. Since the 
COs have asked that the money be used for | 
some international program Mr. Judd in. 
the House and Senator John Sparkman. 
(S. 1998) have asked that the money be 
used for the CARE book program. Thos 
wishing to support this bill should write 
Congressman Judd, and Senator Spark 
man, as well as Chairman John Kee of th 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, als 
Senator Millard Tydings, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 
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ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 


JAMES A. CRAIN 

Flight From the Soviet Paradise. News 
it 41 Russian-Zone German policemen 
aped to Western Germany on July 25, 
derscores a growing problem of Russ- 
.-Western relationships. Larger and 
ger numbers of people are coming 
ross the border “‘black,’’ as the refugee 
rdon has it. In a recent Saturday Even- 
1 Post article, Marguerite Higgins, 
seial writer for the Paris edition of the 
w York Herald Tribune, declared that 
mman refugees from the Soviet Zone 
mber nearly 30,000 a month, to which 
ist be added an unknown number of 
2ssians who have become fed up with 
viet life. Miss Higgins estimates that 
ween 13 and 14,000 young Russians 
ve fled Russia since 1945. Other thous- 
ds have come over incognito, posing as 
goslavs, Armenians, Turks, ete. The 
uation has become so acute that Hun- 
~y and Czechoslovakia are reported to 
we erected barbed wire fences along 
-ir western borders. It is said that if 
: border guards were to be taken away 
~ trickle of deserters would become a 
od. 

Whe flight of Soviet-Zone Germans to 
- West constitutes a serious economic 
oblem for Western Germany, already 
rburdened with with 12 million ex- 
lees and Volksdeutsche refugees. 


Hoodlumism in St. Louis. The recent 
imming pool riots in St. Louis was given 
yminent play in the European edition 
Time (July 4), complete with a picture 
a Negro youth victim lying on the 
und surrounded by a group of teen-age 
ite hoodlums who had beaten him down. 
e story and picture emphasizes several 
-tors that need to be kept in mind in at- 
apting to make equal rights available to 
ority groups. Perhaps the first is that 
utions cannot be found easily or as 
snally as seems to have been attempted 
Welfare Director John J. O’Toole. His 
yorted statement that since there was no 
; barring colored people from munici- 
swimming pools they would be admit- 
if they applied, revealed a remarkable 
norance of social procedure. Seemingly, 
ste was no effort to educate the com- 
ity or to provide police protection to 
-estall disorder. Under the circum- 
inces Mr. O’Toole’s action was tanta- 
ount to an invitation for trouble. 
ne far more significant is the revela- 


n of the failure of the home, the school 
d the church to teach democracy and re- 
ect for human rights. The photograph 
rows the gangsters to have been 
sung boys of perhaps 15 to 17 years of 
se. These youngsters, running wild in the 
-eets, beating up Negroes and terrorizing 
svhole community, are uncomfortably re- 
iniseent of the sort of German youth 
no were roaming the streets of German 
ties, beating up Jews and burning syna- 
»gues fifteen years ago. 
It appears that the St. Louis authorities 
‘sre as hesitant in the face of the mob 
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threats as was the Weimar government in 
the face of Nazi violence. Nothing is said 
In or support Communist parties makes it 
rioters or prosecution of those guilty of 
the assaults. Where peace officers show 
such hesitation and indecision mobs get 
the upper hand. The St. Louis riot only 
emphasized the immensity of the task con- 
fronting the home, the school, the church, 
and the community in teaching the ele- 
mentary principles of democracy. 


The Vatican Enters the Political Arena. 

The recent papal decree of excommuni- 
cation for Catholics who hold membership 
in Or support Communist parties makes it 
clear that the Roman Catholic Church is 
openly operating in the field of polities. 
The statement two weeks later that the 
decree applies equally to those who hold 
membership in Communist labor unions 
and Communist ‘‘front’’ organizations in- 
dicates the extent to which the Vatican is 
determined to go in its campaign. 

While the pope’s action is due to the 
nature of Communist doctrine and the 
character of the various Communist gov- 
ernments, particularly with reference to 
relationships with the Catholic Church in 
their respective countries, it does not hide 
the fact that the Vatican has actively en- 
tered the field in opposition to a political 
theory, something it carefully refrained 
from doing against Fascism and Nazism. 
The Communists can be counted upon to 
make full and effective use of that fact. In 
the meantime, the decree compels many 
Catholies to make a choice between their 
chureh and their right to hold a certain 
political faith. Some intelligent Catholics, 
feeling that this decree more than ever 
puts their Church in opposition to social 
and economic change, will undoubtedly 
decide to stay with the Party and abandon 
the Church. 


* 2 # 


Jesus and Exrcommumcation. On the 
Sunday following the announcement of 
the papal excommunication of Commun- 
ists, Andre’ Trocme’, European Interna- 
tional Secretary of the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation, mounted the pulpit of the 
Protestant church at Le Chambon-sur- 
Lignon, where he was once pastor and 
where his efforts have done much to make 
Le Chambon a center for Protestant fel- 
lowship and study in France, to declare 
that Jesus never excommunicated any- 
body, that he never claimed the right to 
cut any human being off from access to 
(Jod or from the consolations of religion. 
Mr. Trocme’ expressed no sympathy for 
Communism or its methods but assertecl 
that excommunication, with all its assump- 
tions of denial to the individual of access 
to God and to the ministry of the Church, 
is essentially foreign to the spirit and 
teachings of Jesus. 


JUSTICE ON TRIAL 
(Continued from Page 1, Column 3) 
knee ’em double in the groin. Some of 
them were kept on bread and water.’’ 
Brig. Gen. James L. Harbaugh, Jr., ad- 
mitted to the committee that ‘‘lt was no 
yong ladies’ seminary.’’ Capt. Herbert R. 
Sloan, a former War Crimes officer, speak- 
ing of a German prisoner, told the com- 
mittee, ‘‘I’d have slapped him around un- 
till I got a confession out of him, if he got 
smart with me. Not that I’d be interested 
in the confession! I’d just want to show 

him who’s boss.’’ 

Although the entire system of American 
military justice was questioned as a re- 
sult of these revelations it was the methods 
used in trying Germans charged with 
murdering 74 American soldiers in what is 
now know as the ‘‘Malmedy massacre’’ 
that was specifically studied. James Finu- 
cane, Associate Secretary of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War ob- 
served during tthe hearings, that 74 Ger- 
mans were convicted, exactly the same 
number as Americans killed, an indication 
that the trials were based on ‘‘an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth,’’ rather than regard 
for justice. 

American military tribunals in Ger- 
many have convicted over 1400 Germans, 
and resulting sentences have ranged from 
several years in prison to death. The death 
penalty was carried out in over 200 cases, 
and execution of 29 others has been sus- 
pended pending the outcome of the Senate 
investigation and the Flick case now being 
appealed to the Supreme court. Judge van 
Roden in his report to the Army recom- 
mended that a clemency system be estab- 
lished and 1000 of the 1400 convicted men 
be immediately eligible under it. 

Along with the hearings of the Armed 
Services Committee action has also been 
taken by the Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee on Executive Expenditures, follow- 
ing charges of ‘‘whitewash’’ by Senator 
Joseph MeCarthy, (R.Wis.). Senator Me- 
Carthy had been invited to represent the 
Expenditures Committee at the hearings, 
but when convinced that the hearings 
would exonerate Army officials in spite of 
the evidence, he withdrew and reported 
his findings to the Expenditures Com- 
mittee. This committee then directed the 
Army to make a full scale investigation of 
all 1400 Nuremberg war crimes cases. 

Further support came recently also 
from Justice William O. Douglas of the 
Supreme Court in an opinion on a Japan- 
ese War Crimes case of several months 
ago in which the Supreme Court decided 
4 to 4 that it had no jurisdiction over the 
Japanese War Crimes trials. He maintain- 
ed that Japanese as well as Germans con- 
victed of war crimes could appeal to the 
United States District Courts and from 
them to the SupremeCourt. If this opinion 
finally prevails, those convicted by mili- 
tary tribunals will have an appeal to ci- 
vilian courts. Anglo-American concept of 
justice as well as democracy itself is on 
trial in Germany and Japan and nothing 
less than a convicing demonstration will 
finally convert the defeated peoples to a 
democratic way of life. 


Review of the Labor Year 
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up for re-election. Since the opponents of 
Taft-Hartley repeal are also, in the main, 
the opponents of civil rights legislation 
these Senators and Representatives may 
find themselves confronted by staff opposi- 
tion from several sources. In their favor 
is the fact that the districts which they 
represent are mostly in the South, where 
public sentiment is conservative on both 
organized labor and civil rights. 


TROUBLE In THE UAW 


That there is deep-seated trouble of a 
most serious nature in the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO) is evident from the 
fact that within the past year deliberate 
efforts have been made to kill two of its 
national officers. Last fall Walter Reuther, 
president of the international union, was 
shot from ambush in the kitchen of his 
modest home in Detroit while eating a late 
supper after a union meeting. Only the 
fact that at the monent the gun-man fired 
he turned toward the window through 
which the shot came, thus receiving the 
slug in the shoulder instead of the back, 
saved his life. A few weeks ago a similar 
attempt was made to kill his brother 
Victor, educational director of the inter- 
national union. The same pattern was fol- 
lowed by the would-be killer, a shot 
through a window late at night. Again the 
assassin failed, though his victim was bad- 
ly wounded. Violence of this nature indi- 
cates that there is a serious disorder with- 
in the ranks of the organization, though 
both the Reuther brothers profess com- 
plete lack of knowledge of any motive for 
the acts. 


The United Automobile Workers has 
been a turbulent union since it was organ- 
ized in 1937. The automobile industry 
grew to its present giant size and impor- 
tance in the years immediately following 
World War I. It created an entirely new 
labor market and introduced a new indus- 
trial technique, the assembly line, which 
called for a minimum of skill and a maxi- 
mum of speed on the part of the worker. 
The four or five big companies which suc- 
ceeded in monopolizing the market by 
driving out the smaller manufacturers 
pursued labor policies of the most unen- 
lightened sort. Wages were low and the 
plants were closed down for weeks at a 
time for retooling for new models. The re- 
sult was that workers in the automobile 
industry, one of the most prosperous in 
the world, lived in poverty and insecurity. 
Every effort to organize them was bitterly 
fought by the industry. A union was final- 
ly perfected in 1936 and was followed by 
the big ‘‘sit-down’’ strike at Flint in 1937. 

Two years later the organization was 
torn by dissension by charges that its 
president, Homer Martin, was betraying 
the union in his dealings with Harry Ben- 
nett, personnel director of the Ford Motor 
Company, which was bitterly resisting 
efforts of the union to organize its work- 
ers. Martin was dismissed as president and 
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subsequently left the organization to form 
a competing union, which, however, failed 
to achieve the dreams of its promoter. 
During the war years matters ran smooth- 
ly, due to high wages and generous pay- 
ments for overtime and Sunday work. But 
in 1946 came the big automobile strike 
which paralyzed the industry for weeks. 
In the meantime charges of being too 
friendly to the Communist element in the 
union were made against R. J. Thomas, 
international president, and in 1947 he 
was defeated for re-election by an insur- 
gent element in the national executive 
board led by Walter Reuther, assisted in 
the crucial moment by Phil Murray, presi- 
dent of the CIO, who apparently came to 
the convention to help unseat Thomas. 
Reuther took over with a bare majority 
on the executive board, but was able in 
the 1948 convention to increase his major- 
ity on the executive board and to stabilize 
his control over the union’s affiairs. 

A possible clue to the outbreak of vio- 
lence against the Reuthers is the fact that 
they have been active in driving out Com- 
munists from key positions in both the in- 
ternational union and its locals. Walter 
Reuther is alert and aggressive and shows 
Communists no quarter. Victor, as educa- 
tional director, keeps a continuous anti- 
Communist campaign going amongst the 
membership. While both the brothers pro- 
fess to have no idea who shot them or why, 
it is sate to assume that they have told the 
FBI much more than they have released 
to the press. 

THe EuropEAN LABoR SCENE 


The labor situation in Europe centers 
around two issues of major importance. 
The first of these is the withdrawal of 
practically all of the non-Communist 
labor bodies from the World Federation of 
Trades Unions and the formation, now in 
process of another body free from Com- 
munist domination. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor boyeotted the WETU at the 
time of its organization on the ground that 
it was Communist inspired. The CIO did 
not think so and joined, but soon found 
that the AFL was right. Now the ClO, the 
British TUC, and a large number of other 
Western labor groups have withdrawn 
from the WF TU and have had their repre- 
sentatives at Geneva for several weeks 
drafting the charter of a new free, demo- 
cratic world labor organization. A meeting 
of official delegates has been called to con- 
vene in the fall and it ean be taken for 
granted that the division between the 
West and the East will be further widened 
by the organization of two competing 
Jabor groups, each appealing for the sup- 
port of the world’s workers. 


The second important factor in the 
Kuropean labor scene is the turbulence in 
the ranks of British labor. The Labor 
aovernmnent seems to have little better 
success in dealing with organized labor 
than the Tories, though the Labor Party 
is the creature of the British labor move- 
ment and would have little chance of sur- 
vival except for its support. To put the 
matter another way, British labor seems 
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to give its own government precious littl 
better support than it did the Tories 
Strikes among the dock workers, sl 
down among the railroad workers, an 
threats of strike among the miners serious 
ly embarrass the government just at ¢ 
time when it is battling a difficult econom 
ic Situation. With a national election com 
ing up within the next year and the Labor 
Party proposing to carry the nationaliza- 
tion process forward to include steel 
cement, sugar, and many other lines oj 
business, it would appear to an outsider t 
be a very poor time for organized labor to 
do anything to upset the applecart. 


Britian is passing through a very seri. 
ous post-war crisis. Life is hard for the 
British people, especially for the worker; 
and there is no immediate prospect o} 
easement. But at the same time it is not; 
good time for anybody to make unneces 
sary difficulties for a government whiel 
was labor’s own choice and upon which j 
must depend to carry out the program 
which it has proposed for the years follow 
ing 1950. Unwise agitation on the part of 
the labor unions can easily mean a Conser: 
vative victory next year and the loss o! 
hope for further increased advantages 
til a government of its own choosing can 
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again be returned to power. If British 
labor knows on which side its bread is 
buttered (a metaphor that has little mean- 
ing in Britian these days!) it will go sloy 
on making demands which the government 
cannot grant. After all, the Labor Govern. 
ment must rule in the interests of all the 
people of Britian, not just for the benefit 
of the labor unions. 


Wages in Europe are dreadfully low i 
comparision with the standards to whiel 
We in the United States are accustomed. 
English industrial workers make an aver 
age of five to six pounds per week ($20 te 
$24). Austrian workers receive 500 to 80€ 
shillings per month ($50 to $80 at the 
official rate; more nearly $20 to $32 at th 
actual purchasing value). German work. 
ers receive from 40 to 60 Deutschmarks 
per week ($13.25 to $20). In France the 
rate is about the same. In Italy, where the 
lira sells at an average of 600 to the dollar 
wages are perhaps the lowest in Europe 
except for Greece. The abnormal profits 
being made by some industrialists in all 
these countries constitutes a source of cer- 
tain economic upheaval unless there is 
readjustment of wages and prices. This is 
particularly true among the argicultural 
workers in Italy, whose lot as workers or 
the great latifondia (landed estates) is 
pitiable in the extreme. Not even U.S. in- 
tervention and the tremendous influence 
of the Roman Catholic Church can save! 
Italy from Communism if de Gasperi’s 
government fails to solve the problem of! 
the peasant worker. 


